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messianic claimants in the time of the war by a sketch of the day of the Son 
of Man which gave denial to all future specious promises by these claimants, 
but professed complete ignorance of the time of that day" (pp. 326, 327). 
This quotation indicates the wealth of important material to be found in Dr. 
Sharman's exhaustive discussion, a discussion which is of high value even 
for those who are obliged to differ from the author in regard to many of his 
detailed results. 

H. A. A. Kennedy 

Knox College 

Toronto, Can. 



THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, one of the most interesting 
pseudepigraphs of the Old Testament, was condemned by the early Chris- 
tian church along with the other Apocrypha of the Old and New Testaments. 

For several centuries the document was wholly lost sight pi, and it was not 
till the thirteenth century that it was rediscovered through the agency of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who translated it into Latin, under the mis- 
conception that it was a genuine work of the twelve sons of Jacob, and that the 
Christian interpolations were a genuine product of Jewish prophecy. The 
advent of the Reformation brought in critical methods, and the book was unjustly 
disparaged as a mere Christian forgery for nearly four centuries. The time has at 
last come for this book, so noble in its ethical side, to come into its own, and the 
text with all the documentery authorities is now laid before the student. 

Thus Professor Charles on p. ix of the Introduction, §1, of his edition 
of the Greek text of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which was 
preceded by an edition of the English translation, both books being pub- 
lished in 1908. 1 The two volumes appearing, thus, almost simultane- 
ously are a new evidence of the great learning and scholarly sagacity of 
the Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford, the 
worthy successor of Edwin Hatch and others. 

A critical edition of the Greek text of these Testaments, on the basis 
of all the attainable Greek manuscripts and the extant versions, has long 
been a felt want. To be sure, nearly forty years ago, the learned Dr. 
Robert Sinker published a careful reproduction of the Cambridge MS of 

1 The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Edited from 
nine MSS, together with the variants of the Armenian and Slavonic versions and 
some Hebrew fragments. By R. H. Charles. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. 
lx+324 pages, i&s. — The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. Translated from 
the editor's Greek text and edited, with introduction, notes, and indices. By R. H. 
Charles. London: Black, 1908. xcix + 1+247 pages. 15s. 
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the tenth century, 2 with the variants of the Oxford manuscript of the 
fourteenth century. 3 Ten years later the same scholar edited collations of 
a Vatican (Vaticanus Graecus 731) and a Patmos manuscript. 4 But he 
made no attempt to deal with the relations of the MSS to each other and to 
the archetypes, from which they were derived. The manuscript evidence 
was, indeed, hardly adequate for such a task, and moreover, the presup- 
positions under which he and others worked — that these testaments were 
written originally in Greek and by a Christian author — precluded the 
possibility of ever attaining to a satisfactory text. To set aright these 
erroneous presuppositions is, in the main, the burden of the two intro- 
ductions, of which that of the text edition (called, for convenience, Vol. I) 
numbers 21 sections, and that of the translation volume (Vol. II), 27 
paragraphs. In the introduction to Vol. I, textual and philological ques- 
tions are of prime importance, while in Vol. II are mainly treated the origin, 
composition, literary history, and theological content of the Testaments. 
Inasmuch as many of the sections in the two introductions are practically 
identical, it will be convenient for the better understanding to indicate 
the sections of the translation volume with Roman numerals wherever 
they differ from those in Vol. I. When both are the same, only the Arabic 
figures are used. 

The introductions, thus, contain: (1) A short account of the book. 
It was written in Hebrew in the last quarter of the second century b. c., s 
by a Chasid on behalf of the high-priesthood of the great Maccabean 
family, and especially on behalf of the messianic claims of John Hyrcanus, 
who, according to Josephus, was the only Israelite who enjoyed the triple 
offices of prophet, priest, and king. But its claims to historical importance, 
however, are overshadowed by its still greater claims of being the sole repre- 
sentative of the loftiest ethical standard ever attained by pre-Christian 
Judaism, and as such attesting the existence of a type of religious thought 
in pre-Christian Judaism that was the natural preparation for the ethics of 
the New Testament and especially of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
book thus comes forward now as second in importance to none com- 
posed between 200 b. c. and the Christian era; (2) the Greek MSS, nine in 

* It was from this manuscript that Grosseteste's Latin version was made. His 
handwriting, according to Dr. James, is found on the margin. 

3 Bodley MS Baroccio 133. 

4 MS 411 in the library of the monastery of St. John the Evangelist, a sixteenth- 
century codex. 

s More definitely, between the years 109 and 106 B. c. See, however, Schiirer, 
in Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1908, No. 18, col. 510. 
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all. Of five, namely the two Vatican, the Athos, of the tenth century, 6 
the Paris MS 938, of the tenth century, and one of the two Sinaitic codices, 
the editor has had photographic reproductions at his disposal, something 
thus far unheard of in the production of a theological work; (3) Arme- 
nian manuscripts there are many, eight of which the editor has made use 
of; (4) the Armenian version, following in general the readings of class /? 
of the Greek recensions, is found in two forms. Over and above the verbal 
and scribal differences common to all, there are certain important sections 
where the differences between the two forms go back to the Greek. In 
some instances the Armenian version is of value as it shows in a lesser 
degree the Christian insertions, affording a great help for the study of the 
gradual growth of these Christian additions. Occasionally also it pre- 
serves the only correct text, e.g., supplying Joseph 19:3-9, and Benj. 
2:6-8, wanting in all the Greek manuscripts; (5) only one edition of the 
Armenian translation has been published in 1896, by H. Sargis Josepheanz, 
whose work, while careless and uncritical in many instances, has yet 
lightened the labors of his successors; (6) the chief aid toward our knowl- 
edge of the Armenian version has been rendered by F. C. Conybeare, so 
well known to readers of this Journal, in his contributions to the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, 1896, Vol. VIII, pp. 260-68 and 471-85. In these 
articles Conybeare has retranslated into Greek or Latin the chief variants 
of three Armenian manuscripts. Other scholars contributing along these 
lines, are Paul Hunanian, Erwin Preuschen, and Issaverdens; (7, 8) the 
Slavonic version is very late and based in general on the text of /Ji of the 
Greek recensions. The Slavonic is also found in two recensions primarily 
taken from the so-called Palea (Greek IlaAeua), which contain short 
accounts of events mentioned in the Old Testament with the addition 
of traditional stories and comments of the fathers of the Church; (9) 
the Greek version is found in two distinct forms (a and /8) which again 
rest on two recensions (H a and H 3 ) of the Hebrew original (H).? The 
first form (a) is represented by 3 manuscripts. 8 Though freer from 
Christian interpolations than the second form (/?),» it, nevertheless, shows 

6 Important as it contains three large additions of Jewish or Christian origin. The 
second of these is the remarkable Greek fragment, printed in Appendix 3 of Vol. I, 
which the editor shows to be a translation from a Hebrew work, probably an original 
source of the Testaments. 

7 See, however, Schurer, op. cit., cols. 509, 510. 

8 A Vatican and two Sinaitic codices. 

» Represented by the remaining six manuscripts, which, again, fall into two 
distinct groups (/S 1 and j8 2) of which only one (/S 2) has the interpolated text of 
Zebulon 6:4-6, 7:1 — 8:3; cf. also Zeb. 9:8. 
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many signs of the Christian scribe's activity in this direction. One notable 
corruption of the text occurs in Test. Jud. 12:6-10 where o has omitted 
the text of the Testament and substituted in its stead an abbreviated form 
of the LXX of Gen. 38:20, 24-30 ; xo (10) editions of the Greek version 
were published by Grabe (1698), Fabricius (17 13), Gallandi (1788), 
and Sinker (1869); (xi) modern translations of the Greek version and 
(xii) critical inquiries, with a bibliography from Grabe (1698) to Wilhelm 
Bousset (1900) ; — (11 =xiii) and (12 =xiv). All other students, till within 
the last few years, assumed that the Testaments were written originally 
in Greek and by a Christian author. This precluded the possibility of 
ever attaining to a satisfactory text. By means of the Armenian version 
Conybeare established the high probability that all the Christian allusions 
in the Testaments are the interpolations of Christian scribes in an originally 
Jewish work. Herein he confirmed the earlier hypothesis of Grabe 
and Schnapp. The proposition of a Hebrew original was first suggested 
by Grabe and later by Kohler," and again by Gaster, but more fully 
and elaborately by the present editor in the Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, 
pp. 237-41. The Hebrew form, again, existed in two recensions from 
which the two Greek groups a and /8 were derived independently, their 
differences not originating in the Greek; (13) linguistic character of the 
Greek version. Here the editor brings forward only the chief characteristics, 
discussing the peculiar use of certain nouns, etc., and of phrases; preposi- 
tions and particles; and Hebraisms; (i4=xv) and (is=xviii), date of 
the original Hebrew and of the Greek version. The former is assumed 
to be about 109-106 b. c. The a version appears to have been translated 
first, indeed, before 50 A. d., for it was used by our Lord, and quoted by 
Paul" and the other New Testament writers. The date of /3 cannot be 
ascertained; but it seems to be certain that the translator who rendered 
the second Hebrew recension into Greek made use of a; (16) the title 
of the book, which was probably AiaOrjKcu, t<Sv Harputp-^v (xvii) ; integrity, 
authorship, and sources. The groundwork, about eleven-twelfths of the 
Testaments, is the work of a single writer of the Pharisaic school of the 
earlier type, a Chasid. He has drawn freely on earlier books and traditions, 
showing a wide acquaintance with the Old Testament, Sirach, and Enoch, 
and has made use of several works, some of which have come down to us in 
a more or less corrupt form; (i7=xix) Jewish additions to the text were 

10 Other omissions in o are Reuben 2:36-40; Levi 9:26, 116, 146; 12:5-7; 
13,2; Jud. 3:4; 6:1,2; Naphtali 8:46, 6c. 

« Jew. Quart. Rev., 1893, Vol. V, pp. 400-6. 

13 Thus, Rom. 1:32 from Test. Ash. 6:2; I Pet. 2:16 from Levi 6:11. 
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written about 70-40 B. c, with the object of overthrowing the Maccabean 
high-priesthood, which in the first century had become guilty of all lewdness 
and baseness. A few other additions there were, also, which are of various 
dates and spring from various sources; (i8=xx) in the second and the 
following centuries the work was interpolated by Christian scribes. Of 
these additions Charles mentions upward of thirty. 13 (i9=xxi) Midrash 
Wajjissau containing Hebrew fragments of the Testament of Judah is 
printed in Appendix 1 of Vol. I, pp. 235-38; (2o=xxii) the late Hebrew 
Testament of Naphtali containing fragments of the ancient testament is 
discussed quite fully, the editor differing radically from Gaster 14 who 
believed that in this Hebrew text "we have undoubtedly the original version 
of the Testament, free from any interpolation." Charles prints the text 
in Appendix 2 of Vol. I, pp. 239-44, and an English version in Vol. II, 
Appendix 1, pp. 221-27; (2i=xxiii) Aramaic and Greek fragments 15 
containing phrases and clauses from an original (?) source of the Testa- 
ment of Levi and the Book of Jubilees. Concerning these fragments 
Charles maintains that they are versions of a common Hebrew 16 original, 
neither being a translation of the other. 

With this section and the addition of two pages of Corrigenda, the 
introduction of Vol. I closes. In the second volume there follow four 
most interesting sections dealing with the influence of the Testaments on 
Jewish and on patristic literature (xxiv, xxv). They have left much trace 
on either literature. The Christian writers who made use of the work 
were Hermas, Irenaeus, Origen, Tertullian, Jerome, the Apostolic Order, 
the Church canons. The Testaments are mentioned among the Apocrypha 
in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, in the Synopsis of Athanasius, and in the 
anonymous list of canonical books published by Montfaucon. (xxvi) 
The influence of the Testaments on the New Testament was considerable. 17 

J 3 Schtlrer, loc cit., cols. 510, 511 maintains a much larger percentage of interpola- 
tions of this character. 

J 4 Proceedings of the Society oj Biblical Archaeology, Vol. XVI, 1893-94, Decem- 
ber, pp. 33-49; January-February, pp. 109-17. 

15 Printed in Appendix 3 of Vol. I, pp. 245-56, and translated in Appendix 2 
of Vol. II pp. 228-35. O n Appendices 2 and 3 of Vol. I see, especially, SchUrer in 
Theol. Litztg, loc. cit., cols. 507, 508. 

16 Siegmund Fraenkel, however, maintains that the Aramaic fragments are trans- 
lations of a Syriac original: Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1907, No. 17, col. 475. 

J 7 Of the sayings and discourses of our Lord in Matthew these are from the 
Testaments: 18:15,35; 22:37-39; S :28 ; 6:16,22,23; 5=42; 7:2; 5:19 (The Ser- 
mon on the Mount); 12:35-45; 19:28, 29; 25:33, 34, 35, 36; 22:15; 26:70 (cf. 
Marki4:68); 27:6,51; Luke 1:78; 2:19,37,52; 6:10; 10:19,20; 12:45; x 5 :i 7; 
16:2; 17:3; 22:27,31; 24:32; Acts 7:10, 16; 8:23; 12:11; 14:23, etc. 
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Paul was thoroughly familiar with the Greek translation of the Testa- 
ments. His epistles are dependent, occasionally, both as regards matter 
and form, or as regards these severally, on the Greek version of the Testa- 
ments derived from H a . In proof, Charles quotes 36 passages from the 
Pauline epistles and gives in parallel columns the corresponding passages 
from the Testaments. A list of words is also added which are common to 
the Testaments and the Pauline epistles, but are not found in the rest of the 
New Testament. James, I and II Peter, and Jude, as well as John, Gospel 
and the Revelation, have passages and words in common with the Testa- 
ments, (xxvii) In the closing paragraph of the introduction to Vol. II' 
the editor dwells on the author's teaching regarding forgiveness, the two 
great commandments — the duty of loving God and our neighbor — universal- 
ism of salvation, the Messiah, the resurrection, demonology, the Anti- 
Christ, all of which shows that pre-Christian Judaism possessed a noble 
system of ethics. But when Pharisaism, breaking with the ancient ideals 
of its party, committed itself to political interests and movements, and 
concurrently therewith surrendered itself more and more wholly to the study 
of the letter of the law, it soon ceased to offer scope for the further develop- 
ment of such a lofty system of ethics as the Testaments attest, and so the 
true successors of the early Chasids and their teaching quitted Judaism 
and found their natural home in the bosom of primitive Christianity. 

To be sure, many points urged by Charles in support of his views and a 
number of proofs adduced to strengthen his position cannot be taken for 
granted at once and await further discussion. But, on the whole, the edi- 
tor and translator presents a most striking picture and gives a most plaus- 
ible account of the situation as he conceives it. If, however, Schurer's 
contention, in his Geschichte desjudischen Volkes 3 , Vol. Ill, p. 259, etc., and 
Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1908, No. 18, cols. 510, 511, that the sentences 
and sections containing this "loftiest ethical standard ever attained in 
pre-Christian Judaism" are mostly of Christian origin and later additions, 
is correct, Charles's whole position becomes untenable. 

The introduction in Vol. I is followed by the Greek text of the Testa- 
ments, pp. 1-233, with all the variant readings and critical notes of a 
textual or philological character. These variant readings, in many instances, 
occupy from one-half to three-fourths of the closely printed page. The 
body of the text represents a, i. e., the Greek translation of H\ Where 
words are printed in heavy type the reader is to understand that the text 
of j8 differs, and that this is found in the margin. Only the chief variants 
are thus denoted. Occasionally the readings of /3 are found in the text, 
especially in all the cases where a is lacking. At times the texts of the two 
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recensions differ so widely as to necessitate their printing in full in parallel 
columns, and several times we find a third column representing the Arme- 
nian text as an independent witness. The whole is a most astounding 
result of the happy union of philological acumen and indefatigable industry. 

The text, again, is followed by six appendices, the first three of which 
have been mentioned before; Appendix 4, pp. 257-62, contains the Chris- 
tian, strongly anti-Semitic additions by the hand of the Slavonic scribe 
of that first recension. These are retranslated into Greek from the Palea 
of the year 1477, preserved in the synodical library at Moscow. Appendix 5, 
pp. 263-94, gives the retranslation, into Greek, of the second or shorter 
of the two Slavonic versions, by the great Slavic scholar, Professor William 
Richard Morfill. Appendix 6, pp. 295-97, contains a collation of the 
second Sinaitic MS, discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the spring of 1906, 
in cases where it diverges from the Mount Sinai MS No. 547, for the 
Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 1-20. A Greek 
index, the work of Miss Poole, pp. 299-324, concludes this splendid sample 
of scholarly workmanship. 

The English translation is printed in Vol. II, pp. 1-218, together 
with a philological and historical commentary, a truly pioneer work in the 
interpretation of the Testaments. An index of passages from the Scriptures 
and other ancient works directly connected or closely paralleled with the 
text (pp. 237-40), and an index of names and subjects (pp. 241-47) are 
at the close of his second volume. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to join the host of students of both Testa- 
ments, the Old and the New, who have now, or will shortly, express their 
sincere thanks to the editor and translator for this, the most important 
contribution toward the true reading and interpretation of the text of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and give voice to the hearty apprecia- 
tion of the spirit which pervades both volumes from beginning to end. 

W. Muss-Arnolt 
The Public Library 
Boston, Mass. 

THE PERSON OF JESUS AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 

One of the ablest exponents of the progressive movement in English 

theological thought has recently discussed from the modern standpoint 

the chief problems about the person of Jesus. 1 An introductory chapter 

on the sources concerns itself chiefly with determining the value of the 

Fourth Gospel. Since an erroneous interpretation of Jesus has usually 

Jesus: Seven Questions. By J. Warschauer. London: James Clarke & Co., 
1908. 302 pages. 3s. 6d. 



